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for uneconomic ends (page 38), and that an amateur gardener is not 
working economically because he lacks the consciousness of a limited 
supply of goods ! (page 42) , and that the amateur carpenter's plane is 
not capital and his products are not economic goods. 

Even more surprising and disappointing to our modern subjective 
theorists must be the author's explanation, or lack of real explanation, 
of the interest problem. For him there is here no special problem 
(page 18) ; loan interest arises because the owner of money can, by 
buying something that will yield a rent, get an increase of income 
equivalent to the loan interest (page 21). Surely this is pre-B6hm- 
Bawerkian superficiality. Why does the purchased good involve in its 
price a discount on its future uses? The problem is to be solved only 
by the capitalization theory, of which no hint appears in this book. 

Assent must be withheld also from the extreme proposition that 
economics is a purely subjective science, having nothing to do with 
technical production (page 42 et passim). The need is rather to sepa- 
rate the subjective from the intermingled objective parts of economic 
study, and to treat them more fundamentally. 

Granting that these exceptions are well taken, American students 

must yet be greatly interested in a book of such independent thought, 

directed toward a unified , logical formulation of the deeper value problem, 

and contributing thus notably to the international agreement which 

must be the evidence of ultimate truth in this realm of abstract theory. 

Frank A. Fetter. 
Cornell University. 

Railroad Promotion and Capitalization in the United States. 
By F. A. Cleveland and F. W. Powell. New York, Longmans, 
Green and Company, 1909. — xiv, 368 pp. 

Railroad Freight Rates. By LOGAN G. McPHERSON. New 
York, Henry Holt and Company, 1909. — x, 441 pp. 

The first of the books under review is the first volume of a history 
of railway finance that was begun a decade ago by Dr. Cleveland. 
After the preparation of an economic history of the United States was 
started under the auspices of the Carnegie Institution, Professor B. H. 
Meyer, who has charge of the transportation section of that history, 
secured the collaboration of Dr. Cleveland, and a small grant was made 
to him from the funds of the Carnegie Institution to assist in the col- 
lection of materials. At this time Dr. Cleveland obtained the co- 
operation of Mr. Powell. The present volume is the product of their 
joint labors. The completed work will comprise three volumes. 
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The volume opens with two chapters presenting the history of trans- 
portation before the beginning of railroad construction. A third chap- 
ter gives an account of the successive experiments in England and 
America by which the locomotive was made a technical success. The 
history of railway promotion and capitalization is begun in chapter 
four; but while the first three chapters are, strictly speaking, largely 
irrelevant, they are so instructive as to add much to the value of the 
volume as a contribution to the history of transportation. The book 
gives a clear account of the relation of economic conditions to the early 
promotion of railways in the United States ; it describes the state fund- 
ing of turnpike , canal and railway enterprises ; and it explains the 
methods adopted by corporations in appealing for financial support. 
The forms and extent of individual, local, state and federal subsidies 
and other aid are considered as fully as ascertainable facts permit. 
The two especially strong features of the book are the account of the 
methods of private promotion, and the explanation, by analysis of the 
facts of the economic and political life of the people of the United 
States, of the method and scope of local, state and national aid to high- 
ways, canals and railways. The discussion of the relation of state 
banking to railway promotion is particularly illuminating. 

The closing chapter is devoted to bibliography. It presents a good 
account of source materials and also contains a list, forty- two pages in 
length, of the most important books and papers dealing with American 
railway transportation. An exceptionally full index adds to the value 
of the volume as a work of reference. 

The second work under review is to be welcomed , because of the facts 
presented. A thorough and trustworthy work upon railroad freight 
rates in the United States was much needed. Mr. McPherson was well 
equipped for writing such a book. Having spent a number of years in 
the railway service and having put the results of his investigations into 
courses of lectures at Johns Hopkins University , he was able to discuss 
freight rates with first-hand knowledge of the subject and with apprecia- 
tion of what is important and what unimportant. 

The most valuable contribution made by Mr. McPherson is in 
chapters seven and eight, which deal with the rate systems in force in 
different parts of the United States. These chapters give by far the 
best discussion of rate structures that has yet been put into print. It 
should be noted, however, that Mr. McPherson's account is brief, and 
that more detailed studies, such as Professor Ripley's explanation of 
rates in trunk-line territory, are needed to give the student of trans- 
portation adequate information regarding American railway freight rates. 
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The volume under review would have been more valuable had the 
chapters dealing with commercial geography been omitted, and had 
the space thus saved been given to a fuller account of rate structures. 
One regrets to find that Mr. McPherson has the traditional miscon- 
ception of the Granger legislation. Monographic studies that have 
recently appeared and others that are in course of preparation are at 
last throwing clear light upon the Granger legislation, its origin and 
consequences ; and future historians of railway transportation will cer- 
tainly modify the popular notion of that legislation. The current view 
is well expressed in Mr. McPherson 's statement that " it was soon found 
that the law in Iowa, forcing all the tariffs of the Iowa railroads down 
to the lowest competitive level, reduced their revenues to the point of 
impoverishment and deprived the state of capital needed for its develop- 
ment." Similar statements have been made by other authors regard- 
ing the Potter law in Wisconsin, but the evidence does not sustain this 
view. 

Although Mr. McPherson is disposed to be critical of government 
regulation of railways, particularly as it has been practised by the several 
states, he upholds the Interstate Commerce Commission. " That there 
should be a tribunal to which a shipper may have recourse as a last 
resort goes without saying. Its very existence tends toward a diminu- 
tion of injustice, and to the exercise of greater care on the part of the 
transportation companies in adjusting their charges." This statement 
comes at the end of a chapter in which there is an admirable analysis 
of the complaints made to the commission, their adjustment by that 
body and the final settlement of cases by the courts and the commission. 
In the next to the last paragraph in the book the author states that 
" the conduct of transportation by the railroads of this country has 
undergone a radical and comprehensive reformation, brought about in 
part by the working of economic law and in part by legislation." These 
quotations are sufficient to show that, while the author is not critical of 
the railroads, he is fair in his judgment of government regulation. 

Unfortunately, the volume gives many evidences of hurried writing. 
This doubtless accounts for the lack of system in the outline of the 
work. Were the book rewritten, the presentation could be made more 
concise, and the matter could be better integrated. That Mr. Mc- 
Pherson is able to write well is shown by his previous volume upon The 
Working of the Railroads. It is to be hoped that this larger and far 
more important volume may yet receive the literary finish which he gave 
to his earlier book. 

Emory R. Johnson. 
University of Pennsylvania. 



